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preparatory work has been done, but the main labor is left to the 
future. Prof. Gray published "Statistics of the Flora of the North- 
ern U. S.," in American Journal of Science and Arts, 1856, which 
will promote the cause for that part of the country. Dr. J. G. Cooper 
published a good article on the distribution of the forests and trees 
of North America, in Smithsonian Report for 1858. As only the 
woody plants are here accounted for, the limits drawn cannot be 
intended as to separate botanical districts in general. Even for 
the forest plants the limitations admit of some corrections, but 
as a preliminary essay it is valuable. 1 

Here this sketch must be concluded, for two reasons — 1, the 
newest botanical literature is so extensive, and partly published 
in so many different periodicals, that a private library is not suffi- 
cient for a survey of the whole; 2, the number of botanists has 
increased so much throughout the country, as is shown by 
Cassino's Naturalist's Directory, that it is rather difficult to win- 
now the chaff from the wheat, and to avoid offence by neglect- 
ing a man whose merits are worthy of mention. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

editors: a. s. Packard, jr., and e. d. cope. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, nearly 

four years since, made a number of changes in its organization as 
expressed in its by-laws. With but two dissenting voices, the 
academy concluded to place the direction of the museum, and 
the scientific work dependent on it, in the hands of thirteen pro- 
fessors, who were to perform the work previously entrusted to 
four curators. Experience had abundantly shown, what is indeed 
self-evident, that a general scientific museum cannot be obtained, 
arranged or controlled by four persons, however gifted ; and 
further, in the history of the institution it had generally been the 
case that the four curators were not all selected from the original 
investigators or active scientists of the academy. It was thought 

1 Although published in i860, yet, as the author has mentioned several works pub- 
lished later than 1850, we may here draw attention to the Flora of the Southern 
United. States, containing abridged descriptions of the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
of Tennessee, North and South Carolina. Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Flo- 
rida, by A. W. Chapman, M. D. The Ferns, by Daniel C. Eaton, New York, i860, 
pp. 621. — Editors. 
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to be important that the control of the working material of the 
institution should be in the hands of those who do the work and 
give it its reputation ; and further, that lectures should, from time 
to time, be delivered, which would constitute statements of the 
progress of science, as made by the workers of the academy and 
of the world at large. These propositions, whose reasonableness 
is so self evident, bringing the academy, as they would, into con- 
formity with the usage of similar bodies throughout the world, 
were stoutly resisted by some of the members. As discussion 
proceeded, it became evident that without such an organization, 
or its equivalent, the title of " Academy " is a misnomer, and that 
nothing good could be expected of the club management under 
which it was conducted. It was shown that under this order the 
position of an expert working in the institution was an unenviable 
one; that free use of the museum exposed him to charges of 
misconduct by irresponsible and ignorant persons, and brought 
him in conflict with employes who recognized only the authority 
of the four curators. It was brought to view that the most pro- 
fuse liberality and generosity to the institution afforded no pro- 
tection from these wrongs, and that while gifts of the greatest 
value were gladly accepted, obstacles, often indirect but always 
effective, were thrown in the way of the use, by the donors, of 
these, and even of unpresented private property. It was shown 
that the arrangement and labeling of the collections were fre- 
quently entrusted to incompetent persons, and that the result was 
what might be expected ; also that the museum was not keeping 
pace with the age, and that as a consequence, original work in 
connection with it had almost ceased. The result of the discus- 
sion was as stated, the adoption of the proposed re-organization, 
with only two dissenting voices. 

One of the two noes came from the president, Dr. Ruschen- 
berger. Although standing thus in opposition to the will of the 
academy, the services of this gentleman in the cause of science 
in raising money for the erection of the building the academy 
now occupies, were justly so appreciated by the members, that he 
was reelected to fill the position for another year. A due sense 
of the generous action of the majority in thus electing an oppo- 
nent to the highest position within their gift, if not sufficient to 
induce conformity to the republican principle of a support of the 
views of the majority, should at least have suggested a passive 
attitude towards their attempts to carry their wishes into effect. 
But the friends of progress were doomed to disappointment. A 
determination to stamp out the new measures was manifested by 
a few members, who, having abandoned legitimate opposition, 
adopted the weapon of the weak — personal defamation. By 
introducing damaging personalties, so that a full discussion was 
impossible prior to an election of officers, much injury to the 
interests of the institution, as well as injustice to private persons, 
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was done. The president was, by no means, clear of complicity 
in these proceedings, which, after the lapse of two years, received 
the emphatic condemnation of the academy by a vote in the pro- 
portion of two and a-half to one. In the meantime the new by- 
laws not only remained a dead letter, but additional changes were 
made which completely nullified them. The most important of 
these, by excluding the prospective professors from the council, 
rendered the positions untenable by men who value the pros- 
perity of the academy. But this was simply a first step in the 
development of a new policy of the president's own conception, 
and for which he should have full credit, as expressed by himself. 

Dr. Ruschenberger has stated verbally, that it was his opinion 
that the council of the academy would be better constituted with- 
out the membership of the specialists. He has also maintained, 
that the prospective professors should not be members of the 
council, because it is the duty of that body to " direct the pro- 
fessors when to lecture, where to lecture, and what to lecture 
about." He is credited with saying, that no " high science" can 
be looked for from such an institution, as it is a kind of high 
school, etc., etc. 

We have here at last the opposition to the new organization 
crystallized, which we think to be a desirable consummation. Is 
the " Academy " to be an academy of original research in 
the sciences, or, shall we say, a trustee school, which will toler- 
ate original research provided it be not too extensive or impor- 
tant? Shall the institution adopt a mediaeval system which 
has been repudiated long since in many countries as regards 
universities, and which has no relation anywhere to academies 
of science ? Is it necessary to say that an academy of sciences 
consists exclusively of a body of experts in science, and that 
under this established definition some of our officers have no 
claim to even membership in such a body? Are we to return to 
the days when learned men were the property of priests or 
the mere ornaments of the governing classes of society, subject 
to their dictation as to " where they shall lecture, when they shall 
lecture, and what they shall lecture about." That is what the 
scheme of Dr. Ruschenberger amounts to, only substitute for 
priests and nobles a collection of generally worthy gentlemen, 
who know more of everything else than of science and its needs. 
That this scheme is in, entire antagonism to the intention of the 
founders, whose object was original research, is sufficiently clear. 

In direct opposition to the present domination of such views, 
and to prevent the perversion of the academy's property to uses 
not contemplated by its constitution, a resolution to make the 
prospective professors ex-officio members of council was largely 
and respectably signed and laid before the council, in hopes of 
its adoption. Among the signers may be mentioned the names of 
Leidy, Cope, Ryder, Dercum, Brown and Parker, well known in 
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Philadelphia scientific work. But the proposition was rejected by a 
quorum of the council, and the president has issued a report of 
the proceedings, which now lies before us. As it occupies nearly 
twelve octavo pages, it of course includes much besides the pro- 
ceedings referred to, and is in fact a digest of the president's 
views on the subject. That such a document should be prepared, 
shows that its author has but a faint conception of the position 
which he occupies in relation to the opinions of the majority of 
members of the academy. An examination of its contents 
shows that his perception of the proprieties of discussion, both 
as a man and as an officer, is still less clear. We only allude to 
the gross inuendoes and slurs it contains, to state that some of 
the worst of them were added by the author after the formal 
authorization of the publication of the report of council, and that 
he thus commits an offence against ordinary propriety, and against 
the Society itself. Such is also the omission of the names of per- 
sons against whom some of these charges are leveled, which 
names were contained in the report as read. We think, how- 
ever, that the publication will be, on the whole, useful to the 
academy's cause, as it indicates, in no doubtful way, the unfit- 
ness of its author for the position he occupies. 

We, however, call attention to one subject, which, dressed up 
in various guises, has served, and still serves, as a scare-crow to 
some useful members. The proposition to create thirteen pro- 
fessors who shall be ex- officio members of council, does not dis- 
turb the present order, by which the general officers of the 
academy are ex-officio members of council. It simply places the 
experts of the institution on an equal footing in council with 
those elected by the academy at large, thus forming a body com- 
posed of what mjght be called senate and house combined. But 
Dr. Ruschenberger pretends to be alarmed for the safety of the 
property when entrusted to the care of the thirteen. We do not 
believe that any one else is apprehensive of danger, but if they 
are, we suggest that still greater risks attend the charge of the 
collections by equal or smaller numbers (say four, as at present) of 
persons, who are mostly unacquainted with the business. Sec- 
ondly, the use of new material by thirteen men to the exclusion 
of the eight hundred and eighty-seven other members of the 
academy, appears to Dr. Ruschenberger, to be a monstrous 
injustice. Perhaps the doctor would approve a plan by which 
all these gentlemen might take turns at describing the mass 
of new species daily received at the hall of the academy ; or 
the difficulty could be gotten over if the council would resolve 
that new species might be described several times. 

But seriously, the president inverts the order of things abso- 
lutely. The amount of new material coming to the institution 
obviously depends on the number of persons interested in bringing 
it there. If such interested persons find that they have no rights 
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that any one is bound to respect, they, will not bring it there ; as 
is the case at present. And thirteen men who are interested, 
and who know how to obtain it, will certainly benefit the acad- 
emy more, than four persons, 1 most of whom do not know new 
material when they see it, have no use for it, and do not know 
how to get it. 

Finally, we suggest whether the professorship scheme would 
not go better if a chair of libel were added to the list. The only 
reason why this chair should not succeed would be, that the most 
eligible candidate could not then be a member of council, who 
would have the power to direct him " where to lecture, when to 
lecture and what to lecture about." 



-:o:- 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Geological Survey of Canada. 2 — Owing to the separate 
paging for the several reports filling this volume, by which the 
process of printing has been hastened, it has appeared sooner 
than its predecessors. It is devoted mainly to interesting obser- 
•vations on the stratigraphy of the Quebec group, by Mr. Selwyn, 
who seems to discard the names Norian, Montalban, Taconian 
and Keeweenian, proposed by Dr. Sterry Hunt, and now in quite 
general use by New England geologists. Mr. G. M. Dawson 
reports at length on the geology of British Columbia, Mr. S. H. 
Scudder describing the fossil insects. The reconnaisance by Mr. 
Robert Bell of the west coast of Hudson's bay, gives us the first 
definite knowledge, so far as we are aware, of that interesting 
region. He claims that there is abundant evidence of the eleva- 
tion of the land (or to use his own words, " that the sea-level is 
falling") at a comparatively rapid rate in Hudson's bay. " Since," 
he writes, "the Hudson's Bay Company's ports have been estab- 
lished at the mouths of the various rivers, there has been an 
increasing difficulty in approaching them with large craft. On 
the islands and shores all along the Eastmain coast, the ' raised ' 
beaches are very conspicuous at all heights up to about three 
hundred feet immediately near the sea, but, no doubt higher ones 
would be found further inland. Drift-wood (mostly spruce) is 
found almost everywhere, above the highest tides, in a more and 
more decayed state the higher above the sea, up to a height of at 
least thirty feet, and in some places up to forty and fifty feet, 
above which it has disappeared by the long exposure to the 
weather. Judging by the rate of decay of spruce wood in this 
climate, its preservation in large quantities, during an ' elevation ' 
of the land, or rather a fall in the water, to the extent of thirty 

1 This excepts the few case;; where private persons or bodies are allowed control 
of their own collections deposited in the academy building. 

2 Geological Survey of Canada. Alfred R. C. Selwyn, F.R.S., Director. Re- 
port of Progress for 1S77— '78. Montreal, Dawson Brothers, 1879. 8vo, with maps. 



